Poetic Values
phrases, and so may present verbal as well as intellectual diffi-
culties to the average reader. MacDiarmid is not concerned
with the average reader, though he is as much at home with
the plain man as with his own peers: it is the half-educated
pompous dullard with whom he refuses commerce. The eter-
nal evil to him, as he states in the same poem, is not tragedy,
but its absence, not the extreme but 'the sordid mean*, and
like some other modern thinkers he sees an ti-Christ in the
person of the man in the street:
O the Devil is naething strange.
His face is the crood's or oor ain
When we cease to be oorsePs
And become 'like abody' again ...
MacDiarmid, too, recalls Wordsworth's Lucy, but neither to
lament, with Housman, the death of one well-loved; nor to
resign himself, with Masters, to the fact of mortality, which
wipes out pain along with joy and makes the aching human
at one with nature; nor to stand aghast, with MacLeish, before
the horror of man's nullity; nor yet, with Bishop, to consider
the peasant's ignorance of the universe of which he is so
negligible a part. On the contrary, MacDiarmid, who is a hot
Scottish nationalist and a communist to boot, makes Lucy his
point of departure for an exaltation of the Logos, the mind of
man which is the germ of the wisdom of God.
When Wordsworth saw Lucy row'd
In Earth's diurnal course
Wi' rocks and stanes and trees
He saw by science perforce,
And contrair to human sense;
We gang mair contrair still
Wi7 ideas we canna express
Except by a miracle.
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